THE CONTRAST

of Mr. Barlow that he had lost more suits out of the courts, and
fewer in them, than any attorney of his standing in England.
His reputation was now so great that he was consulted more
as a lawyer than as an attorney. With such a master, Frank had
a prospect of being extremely happy ; and he determined that
nothing should be wanting, on his part, to ensure Mr. Barlow's
esteem and regard.

James Frankland, in the meantime, went on happily with
Mr. Cleghorn, the haberdasher, whose customers all agreed
that his shop had never been so well attended as since this
young man had been his foreman. His accounts were kept in
the most exact manner; and his bills were made out with
unrivalled neatness and expedition. His attendance on the
shop was so constant that his master began to fear it might
hurt his health; especially as he had never, till of late, been ,
used to so confined a life.

f You should go abroad, James, these fine evenings,3 said Mr.
Cleghorn. * Take a walk in the country now and then, in the
fresh air. Don't think I want to nail you always to the
counter. Come, this is as fine an evening as you can wish ;
take your hat, and away ; I'll mind the shop myself, till you
come back. He must be a hard master indeed that does not
know when he is well served ; and that never will be my case,
I hope. Good servants make good masters, and good masters
good servants. Not that I mean to call you, Mr. James, a
servant; that was only a slip of the tongue; and no matter for
the tongue, where the heart means well, as mine does towards
you.'

Towards all the world Mr. Cleghorn was not disposed to be
indulgent: he was not a selfish man ; but he had a high idea of
subordination in life. Having risen himself by slow degrees, he
thought that every man in trade should have what he called
* the rough as well as the smooth.' He saw that his new fore-
man bore the rough well; and therefore he was now inclined to
give him some of the smooth.

James, who was extremely fond of his brother Frank, called
upon him and took him to Mrs. Hungerfbrd's, to ask Fanny to
accompany them in this walk. They had seldom seen her since
they had quitted their father's house and lived in Monmouth ;
and they were disappointed when they were told, by Mrs.
Htmgerford's footman, that Fanny was not at home; she was
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